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Social Adaptation : A Study in the Development of the Doctrine 
of Adaptation as a Theory of Social Progtess. By Lucius Moody 
Bristol. With a preface by Thomas Nixon Carver. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1915. — xii, 356 pp. 

Several years ago, when summarizing the status of sociological theory 
as it then existed, the present reviewer made the remark, " Sociologists 
no longer attempt to erect single principles into complete systems." 
This remark is still applicable to most of the younger sociologists but 
unfortunately not to all. Mr. Bristol tries to see all social processes and 
social theory from the point of view of adaptation. His purpose, he in- 
forms his readers, is " to discuss the social theories of the writers who 
have been most influential in the development of this doctrine of adap- 
tation or whose contributions are most important in a constructive social 
philosophy built around this concept, and in an order which shall be so 
far as possible both historical and logical." In pursuing this aim, Mr. 
Bristol has attempted to classify summaries of the theories of some forty 
writers under the main heads " passive physical and physio-social adap- 
tation," " passive spiritual adaptation," " active material adaptation " 
and " active spiritual adaptation." Apparently Mr. Bristol means by 
these terms to indicate the fact that the data of sociology can be regarded 
as either physical or psychic, and that man may be regarded either as 
adapting himself to physical and psychic conditions or as actively adapt- 
ing such conditions to himself. This is logical enough. Such a set of 
categories, however, is not itself particularly well adapted for the classifi- 
cation of the leading doctrines and in many instances the complete 
systems of some forty writers. Its employment leads inevitably to one 
of two alternatives, either inadequate summaries of doctrines and sys- 
tems or the inclusion of matter not strictly relevant to the doctrine of 
adaptation. Mr. Bristol has chosen the more useful if not the more 
logical alternative. He has produced excellent summaries and has 
added a number of keen criticisms of particular theories. In the treat- 
ment of some authors, of course, he has found no difficulty in showing 
the relevancy of their main doctrines to his own leading notion. In 
the treatment of others he has been forced to comfort himself with the 
thought that " a brief outline of their general social philosophy will be 
necessary as a background," and in reality has often been obliged to let 
the " background " stand entirely innocent of obvious or indicated rela- 
tionship to his main theme. 

In spite of these defects in the organization of his material, Mr. 
Bristol's book is a most excellent treatise in sociology. Particularly for 
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speedy review of the chief doctrines of many of the most important 
writers in sociology — especially those who have written in the English 
language — it will be found admirable. Naturally it will not prove an 
adequate substitute for the reading of the sources themselves. Its sum- 
maries, however, are for the most part much more adequate and accu- 
rate than is usual in attempts of this sort. The book, moreover, pre- 
sents many evidences of original thinking. Possibly the most interesting 
of these is the short paragraph on page 329 in which the author dissents 
from the view of Professor Carver — his master in most matters — con- 
cerning the ultimate basis of morality. Professor Carver has presented 
this view — elsewhere elaborated more fully — in the preface of the pres- 
ent volume. Briefly it is the doctrine that the moral code which works 
best, which fits the people who follow it to survive by making them 
strong and efficient, is per se the best moral code. " Whether we like 
it or not," says Professor Carver, " such people will rule the earth and 
crowd out of existence other people who follow different codes which 
make for less efficiency." To this doctrine, summarized in slightly 
different form, Bristol replies : 

In contrast we believe that the ' ' Kingdom of God ' ' will come by the 
spread, through reflective imitation, of the achievements of the groups set- 
ting the best example of social organization and collective welfare, and 
that the "gospel of social-personalism " working by purposeful idealiza- 
tion, innovation and exemplification will demonstrate its superiority over 
any form of deterministic monism or the gospel of the productive life as 
interpreted by Professor Carver. 

To this Mr. Bristol might fittingly have added the further remark 
that the fundamental principle of Carver's philosophy, natural selection, 
has not yet eliminated the vermiform appendix, nor does it guarantee 
that two highly efficient civilizations may not destroy each other and 
leave the world in possession of those whose efficiency and therefore 
morality consists in a literal fulfilment of the command to multiply and 
replenish the earth. It may at least be contended that a code is not 
moral simply because it contributes to survival of the group that employs 
it, but rather because of its power to stimulate, among those who do 
survive anyway, such full development of the individual's original and 
native capacities as is not incompatible with the full development of the 
capacities of all. Man is not made for bread alone. 

A. A. Tenney. 



